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CHAPTER  L 


THE    RELIGIOUS    IDEA. 


§  583.  There  can  be  no  true  conception  of  a  structure 
without  a  true  conception  of  its  function.  To  understand 
how  an  organization  originated  and  developed,  it  is  requisite 
to  understand  the  need  subserved  at  the  outset  and  after- 
wards. Rightly  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Ecclesiastical  In- 
stitutions, therefore,  we  must  know  whence  came  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  implied  by  them.  Are  these  innate  or  are 
they  derived? 

Xot  only  by  theologians  at  large  but  also  by  some  who 
have  treated  religion  rationalistieally,  it  is  held  that  man  is 
by  constitution  a  religious  being.  Prof.  Max  Muller's  specu- 
lations are  perv^aded  by  this  assumption;  and  in  such  books 
as  that  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Mackay  on  The  Progress  of  the  Litel- 
Ud^  it  is  contended  that  man  is  by  nature  a  monotheist.  But 
this  d(x»trine,  once  almost  universally  accepted,  has  been 
rudely  shaken  by  the  facts  w^hich  psychologists  and  anthro- 
pologists have  brought  to  light. 

There  is  clear  proof  that  minds  which  have  from  infancy 

V>een  cut  oflF  bv  bodily  defects  from  intercourse  with  the 

minds  of  adults,  are  devoid  of  religious  ideas.     The  deaf 

Dr.  Kitto,  in  his  book  called  The  Lost  Se)}}<es  (p.  200),  quotes 

the  testimony  of  an  American  lady  who  was  deaf  and  dumb, 

but  at  a  mature  age  was  instructed,  and  who  said  "  the  idea 

that  the  w^orld  must  have  had  a  Creatxir  never  occurred  to 

her,  nor  to  any  other  of  several  intelligent  pupils,  of  similar 
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were  begotten  by  certain  spirits.  Uf  like  <H-igin  and 
ire  vu  the  doctrine  of  the  Babyloniam  concerning  male 
female  spirits  and  their  ofFspring.  And  the  beliefs  in 
bi  and  succubi  lasted  in  European  hii*torv  doivn  to  coiii- 
tivclv  late  times:  sometime!)  giving  rise  to  traditions 
that  of  Rol>ert  the  Devil.  Of  course  the  stjitcniciit  re- 
ting  the  natnre  of  the  supernatural  parent  is  variable 
>  is  demoniacal  or  he  is  divine;  and  (■ouseqnently  there 
and  then  result  such  stories  as  those  of  the  Orecka  about 
descended  men. 

h\i8  Comparative  Sociology  discloses  a  common  origin 
■ach  leading  element  of  religious  belief.  The  conception 
ie  ghost,  along  with  the  nmltiplying  and  com))licatiiig 
B  arising  from  it,  we  find  everywhere — alike  in  the 
ic  regions  and  in  the  tropics;  in  the  forests  of  Xorth 
»rica  and  in  the  deaerta  of  Arabia;  in  the  valleys  of  th« 
lalayas  and  in  African  jungles;  on  the  finuks  of  the 
es  and  in  the  Poh-ncsian  islands.  It  is  eshiliiteil  with 
d  clearness  by  races  bo  remote  in  type  froin  one  another, 
competent  judges  think  they  must  have  ilivorged  before 
existing  distribution  of  land  and  sea  was  cstablislicd — 
nur  stnueht-haired,  enrlv-hairod,   woollv-haired   races: 
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of  Vespasian  or  Marcus  Aurelius."  "  The  statues  of  the 
emperors  were  real  idols,  to  which  they  offered  incense, 
victims,  and  prayers."  And  how  natural  to  other  Euro- 
pean peoples  in  those  days  were  conceptions  leading  to  such 
cults,  is  curiously  shown  by  an  incident  in  the  campaign 
of  Tiberius,  then  a  prince,  carried  on  in  Germany  in  a.  d.  5, 
when  Romans  and  Teutons  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Elbe. 

**One  of  the  barbarians,  an  aged  man,  powerfully  built  and,  to 
judge  from  his  attire,  of  high  rank,  got  into  an  excavated  trunk  (such 
as  they  use  for  boats)  and  rowed  his  vessel  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 
There  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  come  safely  to  our  side  and  to 
see  the  prince.  Having  come  to  shore,  lie  first  for  a  long  time  silently 
looked  at  the  prince  and  finally  broke  out  into  these  words:  *Mad, 
indeed,  are  our  young  men.  For  if  you  are  far,  they  worship  you  as 
gods,  and  if  you  approach,  they  rather  fear  your  wea]K)ns  than  do 
you  homage.  But  I,  by  thy  kind  permission,  O  prince,  to  day  have 
seen  the  gods  of  whom  before  I  had  heard.  ^  ^^ 

That  some  of  our  own  ancestors  regarded  gods  simply  as 
superior  men  is  also  clear.  If  the  Norseman  "  thought 
himself  imfairly  treated,  even  by  his  gods,  he  openly  took 
them  to  task  and  forsook  their  worship;  "  and,  reminding 
us  of  some  existing  savages,  we  read  of  a  Norse  warrior 
"  wishing  ardently  that  he  could  but  meet  with  Odin,  that 
he  might  attack  him." 

As,  in  primitive  thought,  divinity  is  thus  synonymous 
with  superiority ;  and  as  at  first  a  god  may  be  either  a  power- 
ful living  person  (commonly  of  conquering  race)  or  a  dead 
person  who  has  acquired  supernatural  power  as  a  ghost  ^ 
there  come  two  origins  for  semi-divine  beings — the  one  b 
unions  between  the  conquering  god-race  and  the  conquers 
race  distinguished  as  men,  and  the  other  by  supposed  in 
course  bet\veen  living  persons  and  spirits.     We  have  se:.^^ 
that  dream-life  in  general  is  at  first  undistinguished  fr^^^ 
waiving  life.     And  if  the  events  of  ordinary  dreams  aret     ^ 
garded  as  real,  we  may  infer  that  the  concomitants  of  dre= 
of  a  certain  kind  create  a  specially  strong  belief  in  their    — 
ity.     Once  having  become  established  in  the  popular 


aa  spinifl,  wnue  gooa  spinis  are  ignorea  as  nui  iiKeiy  lo 
miflchief ;  yet  wherever  ancestor-worship  preserves  its 
inal  lineaments^  we  find  the  chief  attention  paid  to  the 
its  of  kindred.  Prompted  as  offerings  on  graves  origi- 
V  are  bv  affection  for  the  deceased,  and  called  forth  as 
ses  are  by  actual  regrets  for  his  or  her  departure,  it  nat- 
ly  happens  that  these  propitiations  are  made  more  by 
tives  than  by  others. 

595.  Hence  then  the  truth,  everyv\^here  illustrated,  that 
e  who  perform  the  offices  of  the  primitive  cult  are,  at 
outset,  children  or  otlier  members  of  the  family.  Hence 
1  the  fact  that  in  Samoa — 

E^rayere  at  the  grave  of  a  parent  or  brother  or  ehief  were  cotnmon. 
e,  for  example,  would  pray  for  health  in  sickness  and  might  or 
it  not  recover." 

ice  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Banks'  Island,  setting  out 
I  voyage,  would  say — 

'ncle!  Father!  plenty  of  pigs  for  you,  plenty  of  money,  kava  for 
drinkinfr.  twenty  bags  of  food  for  your  eating  in  the  ranor.  I 
you  look  upon  me;  let  m?  go  safe  on  the  wa.'  '* 

1  hence  once  more  the  fact  that  among  the  IMantyre 


that  it  U  able  to  peoetrale  gntres,  and  tell  the  dead  parents  thut 
diildira  mnember  them." 

;  it  too  in  China,  where  a  chief  anxiety  during  life  is 
ike  i>rovision  fi>r  i>n>i>cr  baoriiicea  iifler  doatli.  t'aiUire 
irf-t  wife  to  hear  a  male  child  wlio  may  perform  tliciii,  is 
dercti  a  le^fitimate  reai^m  for  taking  a  second  wife;  and 
e  Corca,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  wi  chdxtnite 
the  jnonmers  have  cues  to  weep  or  cease  weeping,  we 
hown  tlie  quasi-priestiy  fnnetion  of  tlio  sou,  and  also  get 
idieation  of  the  descent  of  this  function.  After  a  death 
nan  nnwt  he  at  once  ap]iuinted  Shaiiijjin},  or  male  (.'hief 
roer.  Tlie  ehlest  s<in,  if  living,  or,  failing  him,  his  s<m 
?r  than  his  hrother,  is  the  projier  Sliaiigjoo.  .  .  ,  When 
?  friends  arrive,  they  monrn  altogether,  with  the  Shinig- 
at  their  head."  And  among  the  Siiangj(M>'a  ihities  is 
of  putting  food  into  the  deceaseds  month:  iM'rfunn- 
at  the  same  time,  the  reverential  oWisance — liaring  his 
shoulder. 

5ft!K  The  primitive  and  long-surviving  helief  in  a  set- 
life  repeating  the  first  in  its  needs — a  lielicf  wliii'h,  as 
ee,  prompte*!  anrpri?ing  usages  fur  priK-nriiig  iin  ai-tual 
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in  some  way  specially  distinguished,  is  likely  at  death  to 
become  himself  the  object  of  a  worship  comj^eting  with  the 
traditional  worship,  and  perhaps  initiating  another  priesi- 
hood.  Fluctuating  conditions  are  thus  apt,  even  in  earlv 
stages,  to  produce  various  modifications  in  ecclesiastical 
organization. 

But  the  complications  thus  resulting  are  small  compared 
with  others  which  they  foreshadow,  and  to  which  we  may 
now  turn  our  attention. 
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I    : 


power  is  distributed  with  approximate  uniformity,  advance; 
to  a  state  in  which,  while  the  mass  becomes  entirely  sub 
ordinate,  the  controlling  agency  displays  within  itself  i 
subordination  of  the  many  to  the  few  and  to  the  one. 


I  . 


THE  1IILITAR7  FUNCTIONS  OF  PB1EST&  117 

militant,  have  their  militant  sympathies  occasionally  in- 
dicated by  the  votes  of  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  dis- 
senting ministers,  derived  from  classes  engaged  in  one  or 
other  form  of  industrial  activity,  are  the  least  militant  of 
religious  functionaries. 


CHURCH  AND  STATK  133 

to  be  doubted,  and  the  power  flowing  from  belief  in  it  begins 
to  wane. 

With  this  moral  change  has  to  be  joined  an  intellectual 
ehange,  also  indirectly  resulting  from  development  of  in- 
dustrial life.  That  spreading  knowledge  of  natural  causa- 
tion which  conflicts  with,  and  gradually  weakens,  belief  in 
supernatural  causation,  is  consequent  on  development  of  the 
industrial  arts.  This  gives  men  wider  experiences  of  uni- 
formities of  relation  among  phenomena;  and  makes  possi- 
ble the  progress  of  science.  Doubtless  in  early  stages,  that 
knowledge  of  Nature  which  is  at  variance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  priests,  is  accumulated  exclusively  by  priests;  but,  as 
we  see  in  the  Chaldean  astronomy,  the  natural  order  is  not 
at  first  considered  inconsistent  with  supernatural  agency; 
and  then,  knowledge  of  the  natural  order,  so  long  as  it  is 
exclusively  possessed  by  priests,  cannot  be  used  to  disprove 
their  pretensions.  Only  as  fast  as  knowledge  of  tlie  natural 
order  becomes  so  familiar  and  so  generally  diflFiised  as  in- 
sensibly to  change  men's  habits  of  thought,  is  sacerdotal  au- 
thority and  power  diminished  by  it;  and  general  diffusion 
of  such  knowledge  is,  as  we  see,  a  concomitant  of  indus- 
trialism. 
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questions  of  conduct  arising  from  the  ever-increasing  < 
plexity  of  social  life. 

In  brief,  we  may  say  that  as  there  must  ever  continue 
relations  to  the  unseen  and  our  relations  to  one  anoth< 
appears  not  improbable  that  there  will  survive  certain  n 
sentatives  of  those  who  in  the  past  were  occupied  witl 
servances  and  teachings  concerning  these  two  relati 
however  unlike  their  sacerdotal  prototypes  such  represt 
lives  may  become. 
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Then  as  serving  to  unite  tlieae  variously-constituted 
groups  of  those  who  make  the  musical  art  a  profession,  and 
of  those  who  give  themselves  to  the  practice  of  it  as  ama- 
teuiSj  we  have  a  periodical  literature — sundry  musical  jour- 
nals devoted  to  reports  and  criticisms  of  concerts,  operas, 
oratorios,  and  serving  to  aid  musical  culture  while  they 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  teachers  and  performers. 


JieO  PBOFBSSIONAL  INSTITUTIONa 

plied  (see  Esaayg,  vol.  L,  "  The  Genesis  of  Science "), 
the  vaat  organism  thus  constituted  has  acquired  a  power 
of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  various  classes  of  phe- 
nomena which  no  one  part  of  it  alone  could  efFectually  deal 
with. 


ABCHITECT. 
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§  709.  Chiefly  for  form's  sake  reference  must  be  made 
to  the  gathering  together  and  consolidation  which,  in  our 
times,  has  been  set  up  in  the  architect's  profession*  There 
is  little  to  remark  further  than  that,  the  members  of  it  hav- 
ing been  but  few  during  earlier  periods,  when  the  amount 
of  architectural  building  was  relatively  small,  segregation 
and  association  of  them  could  scarcely  occur.  Kecently, 
however,  there  has  been  formed  an  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  the  body  of  men  devoted  to  the  art  is  tending  more  and 
more  to  make  itself  definite  by  imposing  tests  of  qualifica- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  cultivation  of  the  art  and  maintenance 
of  the  interests  of  those  pursuing  it  are  achieved  by  sundry 
special  periodicals. 
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beer  presented  by  one  to  another  are  by  and  by  to  be  bal- 
anced by  equivalent  pots;  for  treating  proceeds  upon  this 
tacit  expectation.  We  have  here,  indeed,  a  curious  case,  in 
which  no  material  convenience  is  gained,  but  in  which  there 
is  a  reversion  to  a  form  of  propitiation  from  which  the  idea 
of  exchange  is  nominally,  but  not  actually,  excluded. 

Moreover  there  still  survives  among  the  least-developed 
members  of  the  community,  namely,  boys,  the  original 
practice  under  the  name  of  "  swopping  " — a  practice  occa- 
sionally followed  by  adults,  though  adults  of  the  lower 
classes. 
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don  bankers,  is  extended  to  provincial  bankers;  it  resultft 
that  every  few  hours  the  claims  which  masses  of  men  have  on 
one  another  throughout  the  kingdom,  are  compared  and  set- 
tled by  transfers  of  small  amoimtSi  which  themselves  take 
the  form  of  paper-orders  that  are  presently  roistered  as 
credits. 

Among  examples  of  evolution  which  societies  furnish, 
perhaps  none  is  more  striking  than  this  gradual  advance 
from  the  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  by  savages,  to  the 
daily  balancing  of  a  nation's  myriads  of  business  transactions 
by  a  few  clerks  in  Lombard  Street 
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tions  with  outsiders.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  serfe  were 
citizens  subject  to  extra  duties  and  restraints.  Their  legal 
«taiiM  was  one  of  half-freedom  and  half -servility. 

Kussia  repeats  with  variationa  the  lesson  we  have  already 
learnt.  Originally  the  peasants  (distinguished  from  slaves, 
wlio  had  always  existed)  were  independent  proprietors 
grouped  into  village-communities.  "With  the  rise  of  local 
magnates — princes,  boyara,  &c, — implying  turbulent  times, 
the  poor  and  powerlesa  found  it  here  as  elsewhere  needful  to 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  powerful — to 
accept  partial  subjection,  with  its  obligatory  services,  for  the 
sake  of  safety.  Further,  where  they  wished  to  take  unculti- 
vated land,  of  which  there  was  plenty,  they  became  indebted 
to  the  wealthier  men  for  capital,  and  so  became  tied  to  their 
farms  as  debtors.  And  then,  just  as  in  Rome  the  perpetual 
wars  led  to  the  fixing  of  citizens  in  their  occupations  and 
localities,  so  that  all  might  serve  the  State  in  the  ways  its 
officers  directed,  so  was  it  in  Russia:  the  whole  society  was 
regimented.  The  lan<ls  of  petty  princes  and  boyars  were 
changed  into  fiefs  held  from  the  Tsar;  and  while  these  local 
rulers  became  vassals,  the  peasants  on  their  estates  became 
serfs:  the  whole  process  being  the  concomitant  of  the  cease- 
less fightings  by  which  the  empire  was  established. 

§  807.  Throughout  this  brief,  and  therefore  very  inade- 
quate, outline  of  an  institution  extremely  varied  and  com- 
plex in  origin  and  nature,  little  has  been  said  concerning  its 
character  as  a  system  of  industrial  regulation.  We  have 
seen,  howt^ver,  that,  growing  out  of  a  primitive  state  in  which 
a  slave-class  had  to  supply  the  warrior-class  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  it  became,  as  societies  evolved,  a  permanent 
commissariat — a  working  part  which  fed  the  fighting  part. 

Subordination,  coordination,  consolidation — these  are 
phases  of  the  process  by  which  war  tends  to  combine  all  social 
actions  for  offence  and  defence;  throughout  the  nation  as 
throughout  the  army.    Be  he  soldier  or  be  he  civilian,  the 
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§  846.  Strictly  speaking,  the  last  two  Chapters  ahould 
not  be  included  in  an  account  of  Industrial  Institutions, 
since  the  one  treate  of  institutions  which  are  at  present 
njerely  tentative,  and  the  other  of  projected  institutions. 
But  Cooperation  and  Socialism  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
public  mind,  that  passing  them  by  in  silence  seemed  im- 
practicable. 

Here  it  seems  impracticable  to  pass  by  in  silence  certain 
questions  still  further  outside  the  subject  of  industrial  evolu- 
tion as  at  present  known  to  us — questions  concerning  its 
future.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  study  of  sociol^gA-  is 
useless  if,  from  an  account  of  what  has  been,  we  cannot 
infer  what  is  to  be — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  science 
of  society  unless  its  generalizations  conceniing  past  days 
yield  enlightenment  to  our  thoughts  concerning  days  to 
come,  and  consequent  guidance  to  our  acts.  So  that,  will- 
ingly as  I  would  have  avoided  the  making  of  forecasts,  there 
is  for  me  nn  defensible  alternative. 

Existing  factors  are  so  numerous  and  conflicting,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  factors,  not  in  any  way  to  be  anticipated, 
so  probable,  as  to  make  all  speculation  hazardous,  and  to 
make  valueless  all  conclusions  save  those  of  the  most  general 
kind.  Development  of  the  arts  of  life,  consequent  on  the 
advance  of  science,  which  has  already  in  so  many  ways  pro- 
foundly affected  social  organization  (instance  the  factory- 
system),  is  likely  hereafter  to  affect  it  as  profoundly  or  more 
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the  actions  and  reactions  of  political  parties;  and  in  the 
changes,  now  towards  increase  of  restraints  on  men  and  now 
towards  decrease  of  them,  one  of  the  slowest  and  widest 
rhythms  is  exhibited.  After  centuries  during  which  coer- 
cive rule  had  been  quietly  diminishing  and  had  been  occa- 
sionally made  less  by  violence,  there  was  reached  in  the 
middle  of  our  century,  especially  in  England,  a  degree  of 
individual  freedom  greater  than  ever  before  existed  since 
nations  began  to  be  formed.  Men  could  move  about  as 
they  pleased,  work  at  what  they  pleased,  trade  with  whom 
they  pleased.  But  the  movement  which  in  so  large  a  meas- 
ure broke  down  the  despotic  regulations  of  the  past,  rushed 
on  to  a  limit  from  which  there  has  commenced  a  return 
movement.  Instead  of  restraints  and  dictations  of  the  old 
kinds,  new  kinds  of  restraints  and  dictations  are  being 
gradually  imposed.  Instead  of  the  rule  of  powerful  politi- 
cal classes,  men  arc  elaborating  for  themselves  a  rule  of 
official  classes,  which  will  become  equally  powerful  or  prob- 
ably more  powerful — classes  eventually  differing  from  those 
which  socialist  theories  contemplate,  as  much  as  the  rich  and 
proud  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages  differed 
from  the  groups  of  poor  and  humble  missionaries  out  of 
which  it  grew. 
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result  from  complete  self -ownership  of  the  unit  and  exercise 
over  him  of  nothing  more  than  passive  influence  by  the 
aggregate.  On  the  one  hand,  by  continual  repression  of 
aggressive  instincts  and  exercise  of  feelings  which  prompt 
ministration  to  public  welfare,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
lapse  of  restraints,  gradually  becoming  less  necessary,  there 
must  be  produced  a  kind  of  man  so  constituted  that  while 
fulfilling  his  own  desires  he  fulfils  also  the  social  needs. 
Already,  small  groups  of  men,  shielded  by  circumstances 
from  external  antagonisms,  have  been  moulded  into  forms 
of  moral  nature  so  superior  to  our  own,  that,  as  said  of  the 
Let-htas,  the  account  of  their  goodness  *'  almost  savours  of 
romance  ";  and  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  what  has  even 
now  happened  on  a  small  sirale,  may,  imder  kindred  con- 
ditions, eventually  happen  on  a  large  scale.  Long  studies, 
showing  among  other  things  the  need  for  certain  qualifica- 
tions above  indicated,  but  also  revealing  facts  like  that  just 
named,  have  not  caused  me  to  recede  from  the  belief  ex- 
pressed nearly  fifty  years  ago  that — "  The  ultimate  man 
will  be  one  whose  private  requirements  coincide  with  public 
ones.  He  will  be  that  manner  of  man  who,  in  spontaneously 
fulfilling  his  own  nature,  incidentally  performs  the  func- 
tions of  a  social  unit;  and  yet  is  only  enabled  so  to  fulfil  his 
o\vn  nature  by  all  others  doing  the  like." 
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